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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



[Vol. xxiii, No. 1. 



Note on Christabel. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — The following extract from Anecdotes 
and Traditions Illustrative of Early English His- 
tory and Literature, edited by W. J. Thorns, 
Camden Society, 1839, p. 100, is of interest as 
apparently throwing light upon the behavior of 
the bitch in Christabel. The extract was tran- 
scribed by Thorns from Lansdowne ms. No. 231, 
containing materials collected by the antiquarian 
Aubrey for a contemplated work on popular super- 
stitions, Remains of Gentilism and Judaism : 

, CXXIX. SPAID BITCH. 

I believe all over England a Spaied Bitch 
is accounted wholesome in a house ; that is 
to say they have a strong belief that it keeps 
away evil spirits from haunting of a house. 
Amongst many other instances, in Dorset, 
about 1686, a house was haunted and two 
tenants successively left the house for that 
reason ; a third came and brought his spaied 
bitch and was never troubled. 

Aubrey, 130 v°. 

The italics are apparently Aubrey's. 

W. Strunk, Jr. 



The Phoenix and the Guthlac. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sies: — In a communication to Mod. Lang. 
Notes, December, 1907, page 263, Hubert G. 
Shearin oners some "recently noted parallels" 
between the Phoenix and the Guthlae. Kindly 
permit me to call attention to the fact that, on 
page 27 of my pamphlet on Old English Poetical 
Motives derived from the Doctrine of Sin, published 
in 1903, the same verbal correspondences between 
the two poems are pointed out. In fact, I gave 
(pages 23-28) a somewhat extended analysis and 
comparison of the poems treating the "Fall of 
Man" motive, embracing under the "homiletical 
group" not only Phoenix 393-423 and Guthlac B 
791-850, 947 s., 953-969, but also Christ and 
Satan 410-421, 478-488, Juliana 494-505, and, 
especially, Christ 1380-1419. I am pleased, of 
course, to see that another also has found, at least 
in part, the parallels I pointed out. 

C. Abbetmeyee. 
Concordia College, St. Paul, Mmn. 



Pegasus as the Poet's Steed. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — In many of our best books of reference 
— English, French and German — we are told that 
the conception of Pegasus as the " poet's steed " 
is found first in Boiardo's Orlando Innamorato. 
So, for example, in recent instalments of Roscher's 
Lexihon der griechischen und romischen Mythologie 
and the Oxford New English Dictionary. This 
bit of traditional information seems to come, 
through the old edition of Pauly's Real-Ency- 
clop'ddie (1848) or Ersch and Gruber's Allge- 
meine Encyclopadie (1840), from a statement 
printed in the Neubr teutscher Mercur, in 1796. 
The original statement of 1796 neglected to add 
any definite reference to canto and stanza, and it 
is perhaps significant that out of all the people who 
have glibly repeated it since no one has happened to 
supply this little detail. I have read that endless 
— literally, endless — Italian poem, and I am 
almost prepared to say that it contains no allusion 
whatever to the "poet's steed." Nor is it easy 
to find this fancy in either of the Rifacimenti, by 
Berni and Domenichi. I am encouraged in my 
skepticism by the experience of Dr. F. Hannig, 
who says in his exhaustive treatise, De Pegaso, 
that he too has been unable to find the passage 
which was alluded to in the Neuer teutscher Mer- 
cur : ' 'Poetarum equus hac demum aetate Pegasus 
factus est. Quam vim primum Boiardium quo- 
dam loco carminis quod Orlando Inamorato in- 
scribitur, Pegaso subiecisse Lenzius dicit. Talem 
tamen locum cum invenire non potuerim, is quern 
Lenzius sequitur, in errore versari videtur" 
(Breslauer philologische Abhandlungen, volume 
vm, pt. iv, p. 131). Moreover, Dr. W. Tap- 
pert' s careful study of Boiardo's poetical imagery 
fails to record any such fancy about Pegasus 
(JBilder und Vergleiche aus dem Orlando Innamo- 
rato, etc., Marburg, 1886). Certainly, the next 
writer who repeats our time-honored statement 
should add a definite reference to canto and verse. 
Dr. Hannig is probably right in rejecting the 
traditional reference to Boiardo, but his " hac 
demum aetate" seems to make the fancy alto- 
gether too modern. It is certainly as old as the 
fifteenth century, and probably older. I happen 
to have found it lately in a quotation from a poem 
of the year 1497, Juan del Enzina's Tragedia 
trovada 6, la dolorosa muerte delprincipe Don Juan : 

Despierta, despierta tus fuerzas, Pegaso, 
Tu que Eevabas a Belerofonte ; 
LleVame d, ver aquel alto monte, 
Muestrame el agua mejor del Parnaso, etc. 

See Menendez y Pelayo, Antologia de poetas liricos 
castellanos, vol. VH, p. xliii. 

Wilfred P. Mustard. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



